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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

M. A. Fouill£e gives us at one stroke two octavo volumes, 
Le mouvement positiviste et la conception sociologique du ntonde, and Le 
tnouvcment idealiste et la reaction contre la science positive.^ His aim 
in these two works has been to build up a "first philosophy" 
wherein will be harmonised the subjective and objective points of 
view between which speculation has always oscillated. How has he 
gone about this synthesis? He does not find it in mechanicalism, 
for the mechanical order is merely a "silhouette of the universe pro- 
jected upon our thought," nor in biology, which furnishes us with 
an incomplete type only of the universe. Sociology alone, he says, 
can furnish us with a complete type. Comte foreshadowed the idea, 
but unfortunately, M. Fouillee adds, positivism was restricted to 
the objective systematisation of facts ; it held to the abstract laws 
of the world, whereas the new idealism seeks in man and in psychical 
activity the ultimate explanatory principle, and is bent on represent- 
ing the world in psychical terms and by means of sociological rela- 
tions. In short, we have to admit, according to M. Fouillee, the 
unity of composition of the universe and the psychical character of 
that unity. Physical energy is accordingly nothing but the outward 
expression of moral energy, or of the will, which is omnipresent, at 
once founder and maker of reality. At the bottom of all are found 
states of consciousness in varying degrees of intensity and combin- 
ation ; universal relations being conceived as the first stage of the 
most complex relation known to us, namely, social solidarity. 

] F. Alcan, publisher. 
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Two theses, at least, are mingled here, as will be seen. Never- 
theless, they may be separated. The universal solidarity of created 
beings is a legitimate hypothesis, but. not now broached for the 
first time, 1 having been first suggested by astronomy and nowise 
depending on any particular doctrine of M. Fouilleo. On the other 
hand, the same hypothesis, according to which the universe is re- 
solvable into atoms that are at once matter, life, and mind, does 
not determine us to accept the reduction of all reality to desire and 
of all physical energy to states of consciousness. Moreover, I do 
not see the practical advantages of this mode of viewing things. I 
do not see what light it throws upon psychology, aesthetics, and 
morals, nor how it can suffice to explain the relations between sub- 
ject and object, which it is still best to accept as actual facts, after 
the manner of everyday experience, or naive realism. M. Fouillee 
seems to me to arrive, by a skilful mingling of the doctrines of 
Plato, Kant, Comte, and Hegel, at a sort of spiritualism without 
substance, a sort of psychism without soul, a sort of vitalism with- 
out organs or environment. And this situation finds expression in 
his system in the word "idealism," — an idealism which is epitom- 
ised in the concept of the "idea-force," which has always been ob- 
scure, seeing that idea and force have here the value of a pure meta- 
physical entity. 

It is an old saying that ideas rule the world, that ideals are the 
real moving power in social life, And I prefer to hold by this an- 
cient formula, which is not so full of obscurities. The scholarly 
dialectic of M. Fouillee leads him to some grand deductions (the 
critical part of his works is quite remarkable), and I should be glad 
if I could be convinced by them. But I do not feel myself upon 
sufficiently solid ground to abandon myself to the guidance of so 

ambitious a master. 

* 
* * 

The little volume of M. F. Le Dantec, Le determinisme biolo- 
gique et la personnalite consciente,' 1 carries us singularly far from M. 

J I find this hypothesis formulated in the Principes Sociologiques of M. Ch. Mis- 
raer, published about eighteen years ago. 
2 F. Alcan, publisher. 
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Fouill6e. The author has undertaken here to develop the ideas re- 
lating to phenomena of consciousness which he had merely touched 
upon in the last chapter of his Theorie nouvelle de la vie. The phe- 
nomena of consciousness are for M. Le Dantec epiphenomena. As 
our readers already know, he very distinctly characterises states of 
consciousness as "inactive witnesses" of physiological life, wherein 
everything happens according to the laws of physics and chemistry. 
But what is consciousness? M. Le Dantec seeks to explain it as 
he has explained life. With Haeckel he regards consciousness as a 
property of atoms, and consequently of nervous elements (^neura). 
Our ego would result consequently from the summing up of the 
epiphenomena which are produced by the activity of the different 
neura. In short, he takes his stand upon these two hypotheses : 
(1) that atoms have a fixed and inalienable consciousness for each 
atomic species ; (2) that the atomic consciousnesses are summed 
up in the molecules, the molecular consciousnesses are summed 
up in continuous masses of plastic substances, and the plastidiary 
consciousnesses in the total aggregate of the nervous systems of 
resultant higher beings. He examines, on the basis of these facts, 
what elementary consciousness and what summed up consciousness 
is. Then he studies epiphenomena among polyplastidiary beings 
and explains them without recourse to the intervention of imma- 
terial principles and without admitting anything which is antag- 
onistic to chemical determinism. 

This new book will appear perhaps more hazardous than the 
former one of M. Le Dantec. But it bears the same ear-marks, 
and I regard it a remarkable production. The author has frankly 
entered upon the straight path which leads to discoveries. He has 
the merit of great precision in analysis and many other qualities 
which are requisite for attacking difficult problems. 

* * 

M. L£on Bourgeois, formerly president of the ministerial 

council, publishes a short little work, Solidaritc, 1 which I should 

not like to omit. Our thanks are certainly due to M. Bourgeois for 

'A. Colin & Co., publisher. 
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essaying to find the foundations of a new political code and of a 
new rational faith which is above current sophisms and prejudices. 
He has set himself the task of showing the contractual character of 
social life, and of so justifying, as contrasted with revolutionary 
anarchy, the notions of duty and legal sanction, and as opposed to 
conservative routine the necessity of a constant amelioration of hu- 
man affairs. But he is perhaps mistaken when he talks to us of a 
"doctrine" of solidarity. Solidarity is simply a fact, a condition 
of existence, and that condition is the analogue in social life of what 
we call interdependence of phenomena in the world of physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy. But this condition is not the only one 
and cannot accordingly be used in constructing a perfected political 
doctrine. Nevertheless, I do not deny that it is opportune to place 
it in relief, to show its effects in human affairs, and to seek, in fine, 
motives of action in the sentiment which corresponds to the theo- 
retical knowledge of solidarity. And this sentiment is capable of 
acquiring such a power that every study which aims at illuminating 
and strengthening it is largely justified by the end which is set. 

M. Bourgeois does not attack practical questions in this work, 
that is to say, does not attempt to carry solidarity over into the real 
facts, nor to harmonise it with the conditions which proceed from 
history, race, environment, etc. He does not overlook the latter, 
however. He recognises, for example, the natural inequality of 
men, which has always had and always will have grave consequences 
for the organisation of societies. We should, in fine, encourage him 
to devote more of his attention to these problems, and especially to 
disengage them from the errors which the ignorance or violence of 
parties so easily introduces into them. 



M. J. Novicow publishes under the title of Conscience et volonte 
societies 1 a very interesting study, in which he analyses the higher 
manifestations of collective life, showing how they grow, are prop- 
agated, and rendered efficacious. This study supposes and confirms 

1 Giard et Briere, publishers. 
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the "organic " theory of society so fiercely combated in recent years. 
I have already touched upon this controversy, inclining to the doc- 
trine to which M. Novicow to-day brings valuable support. The 
doctrine which views society as an organism, does not prevent him 
from resolving social acts into psychical acts. "Social movements," 
he writes, "are a totalisation of cerebral and muscular movements 
and nothing more. Every social act is resolvable into a certain 
number of psychical acts." And while it is true that "the action of 
men upon one another does produce a peculiar resultant product," 
it is also true that social volitions always result from the ideas and 
internal sentiments of individuals, "and not all from the mere fact 
that they are associated together." 

On the question of determinism M. Novicow is perhaps less 
precise. He accepts psychical determinism and rejects social de- 
terminism. "Social liberty," he says, "remains intact. The actions 
of men always conform to what appears to them their interest." 
Which is correct, provided we recognise that individual determina- 
tions necessarily find their echo in the collective life. No doubt it 
is useless to talk of an outward constraint upon society, of a sort of 
obscure destiny inhering in things ; but we should certainly take 
account of the constraint exercised by accumulated facts — ideas, 
habits, institutions, etc. — for their succession, which is not at all 
fortuitous, constitutes precisely what we call the laws of history. 

One lesson among many others may be drawn from these stud- 
ies. It is the necessity even in democracies of an aristocracy, that 
is to say, of an elite of men sharply differentiated and adapted for 
the directing and governing function. M. Novicow deduces this 
lesson from the organic theory, and he supports it upon facts in 
the solidest way. He proceeds in the same manner and is not less 
decisive with regard to the current sophisms of "socialism." 

I should like to speak at greater length of this work. It is to 
be recommended for the clearness of view which its author displays, 
for the sureness of his criticisms, his wealth of information, and for 
the lofty confidence which he has in the future, while not veiling 
any of the evils of the present. 
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A curious little work by M. Roisel, Videe spiritualiste, x sketches 
with rapid strokes the religions of the world and shows us their in- 
evitable ultimate resolution in a monistic philosophy capable of 
satisfying at once the needs of reason and the heart. M. Roisel has 
the merit of being clear and succinct ; his erudition is tactfully used. 
Perhaps he does not cite sufficient proof for his not improbable 
hypothesis of a "Scythian" culture to which the nations of the dol- 
mens supposedly belong and which is held to have preceded Aryan 
civilisation. Under the name of Scythism would be classed the 
doctrine which takes for granted the primordial existence of two co- 
eternal causes : (1) a spirit which exists by itself and alone is active ; 
(2) a matter composed of absolutely passive molecules ; the result 
being that the universe is the product of the constant action of the 
first principle upon the second. To this doctrine we should have 
opposed the ontological doctrine of the Aryan mind with its dif- 
ferent developments, and the spiritualistic idea which both repre- 
sent would finally give way before the atomic doctrine which slowly 
developed by their side and has won the adherence of so many 
great minds. 

I recommend the perusal of this volume, which bears witness 
to a distinguished mind. The reader will find here, in the first 
part, enlightened and liberal views upon Judaism and Christianity, 
for example, and in the second part a very compact criticism of 
spiritualistic systems, where the logic and common sense of the 
author easily triumphs over the subterfuges of transcendent dia- 
lectics. 



There still remain to be mentioned : L'immanence de la raison 
dans la connaissance sensible, by M. Gedeon Gory ; Le socialisme et 
la science sociale, by M. Gaston Richard, a careful criticism of facts 
and theories, written with great moderation ; L 1 education intellectu- 
elle des le berceau, by M. Bernard Perez, the concluding volume of 
a series of works, in which the author displays his oft proved mer- 

1 F. Alcan, publisher. 
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its ; a new edition of the L'homme de genie, 1 by M. Lombroso ; and 
a translation of La femme criminelle et la prostituee, an important 
work of which I reserve the privilege of speaking again. I have 
been guilty of neglect also in not mentioning the volume of M. 
Rene Worms, Organisme et societe, and in doing so to-day I am 
sorry I cannot devote to it extended criticism. 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 



1 George Carr£, publisher. — The last works mentioned are published by Felix 
Alcan. 



